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REPORT  ^ 
OF  THE  PANEL  DISCUSSION  SPONSORED  BY  THE 
MODEmi  ARTISTS  GROUP  OF  BOSTON 
March  25,  19^8 
THE  OLD  SOUTH  r.lEETING  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Members  of  the  panel: 

Mr.  Harley  Perkins,  artist,  art  critic  and  radio 
coiranentator 

Mr,  Robert  Woods  Kennedy,  architect  and  Assistant 

Professor  of  Architecture,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 
Mr«  Karl  Zerbe,  Boston  painter  and  teacher 
Mr,  Hyman  Bloom,  Boston  painter 
Mr,  David  Aronson,  Boston  painter  and  teacher 
Mr,  Jack  Levine,  Boston  painter  now  in  New  York 


Statements  read: 

Mr.  H.  W,  Janson,  Associate  Professor  at  Washington 
University,  St,  Louis,  Missouri  and 
Curator  of  the  University  Art  Collection 

Mr,  Karl  Knaths,  Massachusetts  painter 

Mr,  Lawrence  Kupferman,  Chairman 

The  recent  manifesto  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  in  Boston 
has  roused  a  group  of  Boston  artists  and  educators  to  call  a  meeting  for 
discussion  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,    The  Institute's  highly  sen- 
sational manifesto  is  a  fatuous  declaration  which  misinforms  and  misleads 
the  public  concerning  the  integrity  and  intention  of  the  modern  artist. 
By  arrogating  to  itself  the  privilege  of  telling  the  artists  what  art 
should  be  the  Institute  runs  counter  to  the  original  purposes  of  this 
organization  whose  function  was  to  encourage  and  to  assimilate  contempo- 
rary innovation.    With  indignation  the  Boston  artists  resent  the 
injurious  meddling  of  the  Institute  in  the  affairs  of  creative  artists. 
Therefore,  the  need  to  uphold  the  principles  of  Modern  Art  for  public 
enlightenment  moves  the  Modern  Artists  Group  to  meet  and  reaffirm  the 
fundamentals  inherent  in  art. 


MODERN  ARTISTS  GROUP  OF  BOSTON 
Ralph  Coburn,  Secretary-Treasurer 
24.8  Newbury  Street 
Boston  16,  Massachusetts 
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The  new  or  the  imfamiliar  in  art  has  invariably  brought  forth  derisive  and  often 
vitriolic  outbursts  from  the  layman  mind  which  saw  its  natural  inertia  disturbed, 
"Chicanery"  has  been  but  one  of  innumerable  accusations  against  modern  art, 

the  new  creative  effort  has  been  popularly  supposed  to  be  allied  with  the  basest 
instincts  of  human  nature.    Such  terms  as  "thieves,  derelicts  and  law-breakers" 
have  been  applied  in  Boston  to  astonished  painters  who  felt  that  their  work  was 
the  product  of  deepest,  purest  impulses. 

Many  a  fine,  unfolding  talent  has  been  blasted,  hopeful  friends  alienated  and  all 
means  of  legitimate  recognition  and  subsistence  taken  away.    The  artist,  his 
vision  fading  with  his  last  breath,  could  only  cry  in  protest  in  the  words  of  the 
Boston  poet,  LeBaron  Cooke; 

"Why  should  my  life  be  beaten 
Like  brass 

Or  shaped  like  enamel 

Into  a  small,  conventional  design?" 

??ho  has  a  greater  right  to  express  his  views  on  art  vehemently  than  the  creative 
artist  who  has  gone  cold,  hungry  and  meanly  paid  while  giving  expression  to 
dynamic  ideas?    How  splendid  when  -  instead  of  being  met  with  vituperation  -  his 
protest  is  listened  to  with  tolerance  and  investigated  with  consideration. 

The  principles  of  modern  art  when  applied  to  architecture  have  resulted  in  better 
living  conditions,  less  congested  cities  and  swifter  movement  on  land,  sea  and  in 
the  air.    Modern  art  and  modern  science  have  moved  hand  in  hand  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind  in  a  new  world  of  unfolding  opportunities. 

Modern  art  is  older  than  ancient  Greece,    It  is  the  smile  on  archaic  lips.  It 
appears  in  glimpses  all  through  the  ages.    It  belongs  to  youth  and  as  long  as  man 
seeks  and  cherishes  it,  he  can  never  grow  old  or  effete  for,  in  its  analysis,  it 
is  the  upward  spiraling  of  eternal  progression, 

ROBERT  WOODS  KENNEDY: 

When  I  first  read  the  now  famous  statement  "Modern  Art    and  the  American  Public", 
issued  by  the  Institute  of  Contem.porary  Art,  it  seemed  so  utterly  farcical  that 
I  dismissed  it  without  another  thought.    But  since  then,  I  have  had  several 
students  come  to  me  worried  about  it.    It  has  been  taken  up  by  the  reactionaries, 
and,  worst  of  all,  it  has  misled  many  who  could  not  know  that  the  whole  affair 
is  what  our  grandparents  used  to  call  so  euphemistically  "goings  on,"    Today  we 
call  it  double  talk. 

Double  talk  is  by  definition  incomprehensible,  and  by  the  same  token,  so  is  the 
wording  of  the  Institute's  statement.    There  is  no  sense  in  going  into  it  in 
detail.    But  the  intent  of  the  whole  thing  is  quite  clear.    To  me,  this  overall 
meaning  is,  at  best,  shockingly  unprofessional.    At  worst,  it  can  be  taken  as  an 
invitation  to  suppress  and  direct  the  creative  artist  as  it  was  done  in  Germany, 
and  as  it  is  still  done  in  Russia, 

In  order  to  make  the  first  of  these  two  points  clear,  that  is:  to  show  the  pro- 
fessional incompetence  of  the  statement,  I  would  like  to  explore  very  briefly  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  museums.    The  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  a  comparison  with 
libraries.    Libraries  and  museums  are  identical  types  of  institutions.  The 
major  difference  between  them  is  in  the  size  and  variety  of  the  objects  they  are 
charged  with  preserving.    Books  on  the  whole  are  small,  inexpensive  and  replace- 
able.   Works  of  art  are  big,  expensive  and  unique.    This  is  the  principal  differ- 
ence.   Both  museums  and  libraries  preserve,  catalogue,  classify,  make  available 
to  the  public,  and  acquire  new  material.    Neither  institution  can  hope  to  have  all 
the  material  on  any  one  subject.    Their  directors  must  pick  knd  choose,  not  only 
what  they  will  buy,  but  also  what  they  will  show,  what  they  v/ill  put  in  accessible 
storage,  and  what  they  will  put  in  permanent  storage.    They  must  know  enough  about 
the  works  of  art  under  their  immediate  supervision,  their  value,  popularity  and 
history,  to  enable  them  to  handle  them  wisely,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
public.    In  other  words,  librarians  and  curators  are  not  only  expected  to  make 
critical  valuations,  they  are  required  to.    Now,  can  you  imagine,  for  example,  the 
Director  of  V'idener  Library  at  Harvard,  coming  out  with  a  statement  like  this, 
proclaiming  (l)  that  creative  writing  in  the  period  1918-1939  is  now  dated,  aca- 
demic, an  attractive  playground  for  double  talk,  opportunism  and  chicanery;  (2)  en- 
couraging writers  to  get  on  the  ball  and  get  ahead  of  the  time;  (3)  enjoining 
writers  to  affirm  the  truth;  (4.)  telling  writers  that  if  they  want  their  books  in 
Harvard  libraries  they  had  better  get  their  creative  impulse  from  tradition; 

(5)  telling  writers  that  they  must  integrate  themselves  with  commerce  and  industry; 

(6)  and  finally  ir  /"ving  that  if  students,  teachers  and  the,  raiblic  from  now  on 
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want  any  James  Joyce,  Gertrude  Stein,  Ernest  Hemingway,  Willa  Gather,  Eugene 
O'Nei]]^  John  Steinbeck,  James  Farrell  or  T,  S.  Eliot,  they  had  better  go  to  the 
M,  I.  T.  library,  because  Harvard  won't  have  it.    They  are  going  to  specialize 
in  best  sellers. 

That,  in  its  own  field,  is  exactly  what  the  Institute  has  done.    It  has  taken  on 
the  office  of  dictating  to  the  artist,  rather  than  preserving  and  evaluating  his 
work.    In  this  new  role,  it  has  made  the  almost  incredible  error  of  announceing 
that  Modern  Art  died  in  1939,  because  its  products  in  194-7  are  different,  and 
because,  in  its  strength,  it  has  attracted  a  few  screwball  hangers  on.    It  has 
done  the  incredibly  stupid  thing  of  telling  creative  artists  what  and  v/hat  not 
to  do.    It  has  in  iiort  acted  in  a  thoroughly  unprofessional  way.    This  is  the 
sort  of  behavior  which  in  a  lawyer  would  get  him  debarred,  or  in  a  doctor  or 
architect  would  lose  him  his  license  to  practice. 

The  essence  of  a  profession  is  that  its  members  are  in  some  way  responsible  to 
the  public.    Unprofessional  conduct  can  be  defined  as  an  action  which  militates 
against  the  public  interest.    In  America  we  feel  it  to  be  against  the  public 
interest  to  restrict  in  any  way  the  freedom  of  thought  or  expression  of  indivduals, 
And  in  this  specific  context  of  the  Museum,  it  is  the  concensus  of  the  art  world, 
or  at  least  that  part  of  it  still  in  free  societies,  that  the  creative  artist  in 
so  far  as  his  art  is  concerned,  is  a  law  unto  himself.    These  unprincipled  prin- 
ciples   of  the  Institute  sound  like  a  step  in  the  direction  censorship.  In 
order  to  make  this,  my  second  point,  clear,  let  me  read  you  three  quotations: 
the  first  two  from  the  Institute's  statement,  quote  "We  believe  that  any 
Institution  dedicated  to  the  simple  principle  that  contemporary  art  should  be 
fostered  has  this  primary  function: , ,,oIt  must  proclaim  standards  of  excellence 
which  the  public  may  comprehend,"    And  again,  quote,  "We  enjoin  the  artist,,,, to 
forge  closer  ties  with  an  ever  growing  public,,,."  unquote.    The  artist  is  here 
admonished  to  express  the  will  of  the  public  as  the  Institute  sees  it. 

My  third  quotation  is  from  a  speech  by  an  artist  and  devotee  of  art,  Adolph 
Hitler,    He  said  at  Nurenberg  in  1938;  I  quote,  "The  proof  of  the  endowment  of 
a  true  artist  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  work  of  art  expressed 
the  will  of  a  period",  unquote.    This  business  of  setting  oneself  up  as  inter- 
preter of  the  will  of  a  period,  of  the  German  Folk,  or  of  the  American  Public, 
is  obviously  a  dangerous  one.    The  parallel  between  Hitler's  and  the  Institute's 
conclusions  is  inescapable.    It  has  branded  modern  art  today  as  opportunism  and 
chicanery  and  has  suggested  that  the  creative  artist  should  draw  his  strength 
from  tradition, 

I  do  not  wish  to  overmake  this  last  point.    I  do  not  really  believe  that  the 
Institute  is  in  for  a  visit  from  the  F,  B,  I,    But,  because  creative  artists, 
museum  curators,  art  editors  and  others  have  understood,  with  horror,  this  mean- 
ing of  the  statement,  and  because  the  reactionary  wing  of  the  art  public  have 
understood  it  in  the  same  way,  to  their  delight,  it  has  become  a  very  serious 
issue.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  Institute  owes  its  public  an  explanation*  One 
of  the  simplest  ways  it  could  prove  its  professional  integrity,  and  its  faith  in 
the  painters,  sculptors,  architects  and  craftsmen  whose  work  it  must  continue  to 
show,  would  be  to  issue  to  tha  same  large  number  of  people  who  received  the  first 
statement,  a  second,  saying  quite  simply: 

We  have  today  changed  our  name  to  the  Institute  of  Modern  Art, 
H.  W,  JANSONt 

The  recent  change  of  name  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Modern  Art,  and  especially 
the  Statement  attempting  to  justify  this  change,  must  puzzle  and  dismay  anyone 
familiar  with  the  past  performance  of  the  Institute,    To  repudiate  the  term 
"modern  art"  at  this  time  cannot  but  give  aid  and  comfort  to  all  the  protagonists 
of  die-hard  conservatism,  ranging  from  the  highest  government  officers  to  news- 
paper critics,  who  have  been  carrying  on  a  concerted  campaign  against  modern  art 
ever  since  the  ill-famed  incident  of  the  State  Department  collection.  These 
enemies  of  the  modern  movement  have  long  maintained  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
"cult  of  bewilderment";  for  an  organization  of  the  standing  of  the  Boston 
Institute  to  s  toop  to  the  same  terminology  and  thus  to  give  its  sanction  to  a 
prejudice  born  of  ignorance  and  ill-will,  constitutes  a  major  victory  for  the 
forces  of  reaction.    Contrary  to  the  Institute's  statement,  "modern  art"  has 
never  been  "an  innocent  phrase  denoting  simply  the  art  of  our  times,"    It  has 
always  had  a  challenging  ring  to  it,  implying  the  endorsement  of  everything 
fresh,  daring  and  unconventional.    How  can  the  Institute  hope  to  live  up  to  its 
stated  purpose  of  encouraging  all  phases  of  creative  activity  in  the  arts  if  it 
is  to  restrict  itself  to  those  contemporary  artists  who  are  not  "modern",  i,e,, 
those  who  share  the  Institute's  new-found  indifference  towards  that  revolution 
in  the  arts  which  began  in  Europe  soon  after  1900  and  was  supposedly  "brought 
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One  wishes  that  the  Institute  had  given  some  specific  examples  of  what  it  considersf 
the  "excesses  of  modern  art,"    As  long  as  the  Institute  itself  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  world  chaos  and  social  unrest,  how  can  it  expect  the  artist  to  with- 
draw from  these  realities?    Is  it  not  rather  fatuous,  to  say  the  least,  to  tell 
him  that  "nature  and  mankind  remain  an  inexhaustible  source  of  inspiration"  while 
enjoining  him  at  the  same  time  to  beware  of  "excesses"  for  fear  that  the  public 
might  be  bewildered?    The  public,  after  all,  is  bewildered  by  a  great  many  things 
besides  modern  art.    If  the  modem  artist  has  failed  to  "forge  closer  ties  with  an 
ever  growing  public  in  terms  of  common  understanding,"  why  put  the  entire  blame 
on  him?    Is  it  not  rather  Society  as  a  whole  that  is  at  fault?    One  might  as  well 
condemn  Einstein*  s  theory  of  relativity,  b  ecause  the  public  does  not  understand 
that,  either.    In  fact,  until  the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  the  name  of  Einstein, 
like  "modern  art,"  signified  for  the  public  "something  unintelligible,  even  mean- 
in'gless," 

The  Institute's  statement  d enies  that  it  is  "an  invitation  to  reaction."  Never- 
theless, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  anything  else,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances.   If  the  statement  really  means  everything  it  says,  the  most  that  we  can 
expect  of  the  Institute  in  the  future  will  be  the  sponsoring  of  a  "safe  and  sane" 
middle-of-the-road  style,  in  which  the  ideas  of  modern  art  are  sufficiently  diluted 
to  please  the  great  mass  of  the  public,    "Let  the  artist  be  ahead  of  his  time,  but 
not  much,  so  that  the  gap  between  him  and  the  public  can  be  closed  with  a  minimum 
of  effort":    that  seem^  to  be  the  new  motto  of  the  Institute  -  hardly  a  very 
daring  or  original  one. 

Those  who  acknowledge  any  degree  of  responsibility  for  artistic  progress  in  these 
trying  days  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  ask  whether  the  Institute  is  fully 
aware  of  all  the  implications  of  its  Statement;  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  to 
make  their  own  position  clear  and  in  unmistakable  terms, 

RAYMOND  L.  MYRER; 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Mr.  Chairman:-    I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  this  discussion  as  I  believe  that  this  is  an  important  meeting  for 
the  artists,  for  the  owners  of  Modern  art,  both  present  and  future,  and  for  the 
public  which  is  showing  an  ever  increasing  interest  in  Modem  Art, 

I,  as  a  business  man,  learned  long  ago  the  importance  of  confidence  in  business 
relationships  and  how  harmful  the  loss  of  such  confidence  could  be,    I  also 
learned  that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  business  in  which  I  was  engaged 
was  most  essential  if  I  were  to  gain  any  success  or  enjoyment  from  that  business. 
Therefore,  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  must  be  confidence  in  the  artist,  in  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  his  integrity  and  in  his  sincere  effort  to  make  his  statement 
in  his  own  language  which  can  be  understood  by  all  who  wish  to  hear  and  njiderstand. 

Therefore,  when  I  read  the  statement  of  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  I  was 
shocked  at  its  apparent  lack  of  confidence  in  the  artist  and  its  lack  of  under- 
standing or  willingness  to  understand  his  language,    I  am  a  layman  and  I  gained 
what  knowledge  and  xinder standing  of  Modern  Art  that  I  have  through  many  years  of 
effort. 

My  first  reaction  to  Modern  Art  was  one  of  annoyance  and  irritation,  but  realiz- 
ing that  such  emotions  are  usually  due  to  IGNORANCE  A.ND  LACK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  I  took 
steps  to  correct  that  condition.    First,  the  obvious  ones  of  visiting  galleries, 
attending  lectures,  reading,  etc,,  but  mostly  by  visiting  artists  at  their  work, 
where  I  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  as  well  as  to  watch.    As  I  learned  the 
language,  I  gained  confidence  for  I  saw  that  the  artist  knew  what  he  was  doing 
and  what  he  was  saying  and  if  I  had  the  patience  and  willingness  to  understand 
that  I,  too,  could  see  and  hear. 

The  natural  sequence  to  all  this  experience  was  that  I  began  to  buy  abstract  paint- 
ings, and  I  believe  that  in  any  language  abstractions  can  be  called  Mo<lern  Art, 
I  bought  these  paintings  before  the  artists  became  famous  or  had  won  public 
acclaim  because  I  had  learned  to  have  confidence  in  the  artist  and  to  trust  my  own 
judgment  and  power  of  discrimination.    While  this  was  my  own    private  experience, 
because  of  it  I  naturally  assumed  that  the  Institute,  with  all  its  equipment,  had 
equal  if  not  superior  ability  and  willingness  to  accept  the  responsibility  it  took 
upon  itself  to  make  such  choices  in  behalf  of  the  public,    I  find  by  the  Institute's 
•wn  w  ords  that  my  confidence  has  been  misplaced,  for  it  seems  by  its  own  statement 
to  not  be  willing  to  do  this, 

\   1  wish  to  state  here  that  I  am  not  interested  in  any  cult  or  cultists  and  that  I 
^""i  do  not  believe  that  I  have  been  at  any  time  the  victim  of  "double  talk,  oppor- 
/  ' tunism  or  chicanery"  -  I  am  quoting  the  last  words  from  the  Statement  of  the 
' n  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art, 


Institute,  instead  of  retreating,  should  continue  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  by 
making  every  effort  to  clarify  any  such  state  of  bewilderment  and  free  that  public 
from  the  clutches  of  any  such  cult. 

Now  I  know  that       confidence  in  Modern  Art  and  modern  artists  is  too  firm  to  be 
shaken  by  any  of  these  statements,  but  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  harm  that  these 
statements  can  have.    First,  on  the  people  who  have  bought  modern  paintings  and 
second,  on  the  artist  who  is  working  today  to  make  his  statement  in  his  language. 

Isn't  every  person,  regardless  of  his  experience,  who  has  bought  a  modern  painting 
going  to  wonder,  as  he  reads  the  Institute's  words,  whether  he  has  made  a  mistake, 
whether  he  were  misled  then  or  if  he  is  misled  now?    When  such  statements  are 
made  in  high  places,  in  places  of  authority,  does  it  not  make  the  layman  wonder  and 
hesitate?    His  hesitation  to  buy  can  have  a  very  vital  effect  on  the  artist  and  on 
his  livelihood. 

Isn't  any  artist  whose  struggles  are  tough  enough  under  any  circumstances  going  to 
wonder  if  this  is  the  last  straw  which  breaks  the  artists^  back?    If  this  confidence 
in  the  artist  and  his  work  is  destroyed  then  this  is  a  most  harmful  thing. 

Beside  being  concerned  as  a  collector  of  Modern  Art,  I  have  another  reason  to  be 
most  concerned  over  this  destruction  of  confidence  in  the  modern  artist.    It  seemed 
to  be  a  very  natural  course  of  development  that  as  I  gained  in  understanding  of 
Modern  Art  and  modern  artists  that  I  should  be  asked  to  go  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  a  school  of  the  arts,  a  non-profit  organization.    This  school  endeavors  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  men  and  women  to  ecercise  their  telents  under  favorable 
conditions  and  with  people  who  have  the  capacity  to  aid  them  and  the  understanding 
and  sympathy  to  help,  to  encourage, not  enjoin. 

So,  again  I  repeat,  that  I,  as  an  individual  or  as  an  officer  of  a  schoo^.,  am  not 
interested  in  a  cult  or  cultists  and  that  we  do  not  offer  an  "attractive  playground 
for  double  talk,  opportunism  or  chicanery,"    TThen  I  approach  individuals  for 
scholarships,  I  find  that  because  of  the  doubts  cast  hy  such  statements  their  faith 
is  not  as  firm  as  mine  and  they  hesitate  to  support  and  aid  what  I  believe  is  a 
sincere  and  worthy  effort. 

Likewise,  the  student  who  has  exhibited  the  qualities  that  we  expect  and  desire 
hesitates  also  to  go  forward  in  such  a  difficult  field  where  so  little  confidence 
exists  in  such  high  places. 

These  are  my  feelings  as  a  layman;  I  have  pointed  out  the  harm  that  such  a  lack  of 
confidence  can  have. 

If  there  is  a  gap  between  the  artist  and  the  public,  it  is  merely  one  that  I  know 
from  my  personal  experience  can  be  bridged  without  too  great  a  strain  and  struggle 
and  it  seems  to  me  th6t  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  should  be  equipped  to 
be  a  far  better  bridge  builder  than  I, 

KARL  ZERBE; 

I  am  speaking  to  you  first  as  an  artist,  but  also,  as  well,  as  a  member  of  "fiie 
former  Institute  of  Modern  Art,    As  an  artist,  I  am  deeply  upset  by  the  irre- 
sponsible attitude  which  could  produce  a  statement  of  such  questionable  merits. 
As  a  member,  I  feel  hurt  that  the  Institute  could  issue  a  statement  that  could 
create  such  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  its  admirers  and  at  the  same  time,  give 
comfort  to  the  avowed  enemies  of  modem  art. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  progressive  artists  of  this  city  are  forced  to  speak  up; 
to  censure  and  take  to  task  publicly  the  institution  which,  as  its  name  indicated, 
actually  should  have  worked  side  by  side  with  them  in  promoting  the  ideas  of 
progressive  art.    The  artists,  and  especially  the  younger  ones  among  us,  have 
repeatedly  been  dismayed  and  shocked  by  actions  of  the  present  governing  board  of 
the  Institute,    The  statement  is  only  a  quite  logical  confirmation  of  the  fears 
and  worries  which  have  been  alive  in  many  a  mind.    The  statement  has  been  de- 
i  ciphered  in  many  ways,  from  an  apologetic  shaking  of  the  head  by  even  the  closest 
j  friends  of  the  Institute,  to  a  derisive  analysis  of  its  confused  and  contradictory 
content.    It  has  been  oqjlained  as  a  blundering  outbreak  of  uncontrolled  thinking, 
and  was  triumphantly  embraced  by  Mona  Lisa's  Moustache, 

It  seems  of  little  importance  which  way  the  statement  is  read;  the  statement  is 
here  and  apologies  of  "we  didn't  mean  it  this  way"  or  that  way  will  satisfy  no  one 
nd  are  of  little  help.    The  harm  has  been  done.    People  have  been  confused,  the 
eaction  has  not  only  taken  the  invitation;  it  has  adopted  the  statement, 

ijjtn  the  last  fev;  years,  a  campaign  has  been  waged  against  progressive  art  by 
[political  interests  and  laywriters  on  art.    Some  of  the  painters  the  Institute 
Showed  have  been  debased  as  degenerate  mindfl  ^^^  tflVilnlris  Anfl  tke-_lj-k£^. — Thg___^ 


Institute  failed  to  rally  to  their  support  and  now  sheepishly  changes  its  name. 
The  so-called  "critics'  rebellion"  in  the  New  York  papers,  directing  its  assaults 
on  small  groups  of  artists,  created  an  atmosphere  where  a  stand  could  be  taken; 
where  the  work  that  is  done  today  could  be  appraised.    The  Institute  pompously 
helps  along  and  decrees  with  gusto  that  Modern  Art  has  failed.    It  uses  the  head- 
line "A  Cult  of  Bewilderment",  accepts  what  is  safe  -  the  early  pioneers  and 
damns  everything  else  which  has  been  done  since.    It  actually  refutes  most  of  its 
own  work  for  the  past  eleven  years  and  then  assures  its  members  in  a  letter 
accompanying  the  statement  that  it  is  going  to  show  the  same  old  stuff.  The 
Institute  says,  quote  -"The  valid  artistic  expression  was  of ten  ocploited  f or  pur- 
poses of  propaganda  or  sensationalism."    One  wonders  if  it  does  not  use  the  plight 
of  modern  art  for  the  same  sinister  purpose. 

The  part  of  the  statement  which  concerns  the  artist  most  is  that  in  which  the 
Institute  tells  the  artist  what  hedhould  do.    It  uses  the  word  "enjoin",  which 
really  we  are  only  accustomed  to  hear  from  totalitarian  pronunciamentos ,  This 
indeed,  as  Howard  Devree  writes  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  I  quote  -  "has  set 
everybody's  teeth  agrinding,"    Not  content  to  function  as  arbitrator  and  interpre- 
ter, it  now  assumes  the  role  of  director  of  the  artist's  mind  and  vision.  It 
prescribes  for  him  his  source  of  inspiration,  namely  nature  and  mankind;  with 
which  by  itself  nobody  will  quarrel.    But  then,  it  continues,  the  artist  should 
not  bother  with  world  chaos  and  social  unrest,  (how  mankind  has  been  able  to 
separate  Itself  from  chaos  and  unrest  is  not  being  told). 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  Institute  terminates  with  a  date  -  September  1939,  an 
intellectual  revolution  which  apparently  caused  all  the  fuss.    How  it  got  the 
good  news,  again,  is  not  told.    Did  the  intellect  just  give  out  or  was  it  put  into 
a  concentration  camp?    Let  us  relate  to  the  learned  men  from  the  Institute;  as 
long  as  we  hope  for  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  intellect  will  always  investigate 
the  unknown  and  the  future.    There  will  be  either  an  intellectual  revolution  or 
self contented  stagnation. 

With  the  issuance  of  this  part  of  the  statement,  the  Institute  proves  that  it  fails 
to  grasp  the  function  of  the  artist.    Who  is  to  judge  how  the  artist  shall  inter- 
pret his  time  -  the  artist  or  the  Institute?    Who  is  to  judge  what  is  "truth  to 
humanity" ^-  the  artist  or  the  Institute? 

The  contemporary  artist  will  create  the  new,  and  not  the  Institute.  Without  him 
and  what  he  has  to  say,  an  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  would  have  to  close  its 
doors  rather  abruptly. 

But  also  the  Institute  is  proving  that  it  has  no  regard  for  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  artist.    It  is  undermining  the  belief  and  enjoyment  of  many  an  artist's 
patron.    And  what  the  Institute  might  call  the  sincere  will  suffer  as  much  as  the 
sham. 

The  Institute  toys  frivolously  with  the  livelihood  of  the  artists.    It  has  every 
right  to  hang  on  its  walls  whatever  it  pleases;  it  has  no  right  to  harm  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole.    It  has  no  right  to  call  "opportunistic  double  talk,  chicanery" 
everything  of  which  it  disapproves.    It  has  the  right  to  say  it  believes  artist 
A  to  be  tetter  than  artist  B,  but  it  has  no  right  to  undermine  the  existence  of 
artist  B  -  (if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  Institute  might  be  wrong,) 

As  artists  we  reject  and  resent  the  injurious  meddling  of  the  Institute  in  our 
creative  and  economic  domestic  lives.    We  demand  that  we  be  consulted  when  policies 
and  principles  in  our  behalf  are  to  be  made*    We  certainly  will  not  accept  the 
Institute  as  the  supreme  court  of  our  affairs. 

The  Institute  has  given  to  Boston  many  great  shows  and  undoubtedly  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future.    It  has  brought  to  Boston  many  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
last  4.0  years.    In  that,  it  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  Boston's  cultural 
life.    On  the  other  side,  it  has  done  very  little  to  foster  the  artists  in  Its  own 
backyard.    Several  Boston  artists  today  are  quite  highly  regarded  in  the  nation's 
art  world.    It  happens  that  all  of  them  have  had  their  first  museum  shows  in 
institutions  far  from  home.    If  some  of  the  energy  could  be  diverted  into  this 
direction,  the  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  city  would  be  even  greater, 
I  do  not  speak  of  us  as  we  sit  up  here  on  the  platform.    We  are  getting  along  all 
right  by  now,    I  am  speaking  for  the  yoxinger  artists  here  in  New  England,  and  for 
the  ones  which. are  still  to  come, 

nly  in  the  first  years  after  its  foundation  and  during  the  war  years  -  when  a  few 
embers  with  taste  and  good  spirit  kept  the  Institute  alive,  has  it  come  really 
lose  to  its  original  purpose.    The  thanks  for  these  courageous  members  was 
idicule  as  amateurs.    Now  the  professionals  have  taken  over,  -  and  they  change 
he  name. 
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KARL  KNATHSi 

A  name  involves  the  character  of  the  thing  which  it  signifies.    How  can  changing 
the  name  not  mean  a  deliberate  departure  from  the  policy  inherent  in  the  original 
purposes?    The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  at  heart  the  corporation  never 
really  approved  this  vital  art.    That  it  had  not  the  wit  to  fulfill  its  function 
to  the  public  of  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats.    Now  it  wrings  its  hands  and 
cries  "The  goats  are  running  with  the  sheep,  let  us  change  the  name," 


HYMAN  BLOOM t 

How  pathetic  it  is  that  those  who  are  perfectly  smug  about  their  values  should  make 
a  plea  for  spiritual  leadership,  and  tho^  obtusely  enough,  should  specify  how  this 
leader  must  behave  and  which  way  he  should  lead. 

One  thing  which  struck  me  on  reading  the  statement  of  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Art  was  how  inflated  it  seemed  in  view  of  the  meager  and  innocuous  activity  of  the 
Institute,    With  one  grandiose  gesture  it  covers  the  whole  question  of  the  American 
Public  -  mind  youl  not  just  the  local  spectator,  but  the  whole  American  public  aid 
Modern  Art,    Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spectator  in  Boston  is  not  all  in  the  same 
position  as  the  spectator  in  New  York,    Considering  the  Bostonian  for  a  moment,  what 
chance  does  he  have  of  getting  acquainted  with  Modern  Art,  unless  he  can  afford 
frequent  trips  to  New  York?    How  can  the  phrase  Modern  Art  mean  something  intelli- 
gible to  him  if  he  has  never  seen  it  in  its  variety  and  vitality,  but  only  in 
inadequate  quantity  and  for  the  most  part  in  poorly  chosen  ocamples?    Of  the  few 
exhibits  which  have  been  given  here  to  acquaint  him  with  modern  movements,  the  best 
were  borrowed  from  the  P,5useum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  and  most  of  the  others 
were  not  sponsored  by  the  present  personnel  of  the  Institute,  those  who  made  that 
fatuous  declaration  of  principle. 

That,    the  term  "Modern  Art    today  describes  a  style  which  is  taken  fl)r  granted," 
"which  has  run  its  course"  is  only  so  in  the  narrow  minds  of  those  who  recognize 
only  one  style  as  Modern  and  not  because  Modern  Art  has  no  variety  or  vitality, 
I  think  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Institute  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
this  variety,  and  that  this  can  only  be  done  if  the  individuals  directing  the 
Institute  broaden  their  own  conception  of  what  is  Modern  Art,  instead  of  directing 
that  concept  into  a  dead-end  street. 

The  artist,  today  as  in  the  past,  is  a  sensitive  reflector  of  the  changing  psychic 
state  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives;  each  artist  a  different  facet,  and  in  the 
aggregate  forming  a  very  complete  picture.    This  picture  can  not  be  understood  if 
one  is  acquainted  with  only  a  few  fragments  of  it.    Neither  can  it  be  understood  if 
one  smugly  condemns  the  mirror  for  the  blemish  and  distortion  which  it  reveals. 
It  is  perhaps  the  sense  of  guilt  and  unconscious  anxiety  aroused  by  this  reflection 
which  prompts  a  backward  group  to  maintain  its  least  perceptive  members  in  the  role 
of  art  critics  and  museum  directors.    The  declaration  by  the  Institute  is,  after 
all,  only  one  example  of  the  bungling  intervention  by  a  professional  priesthood  of 
mediators  and  guides  who  take  it  on  themselves,  whether  qualified  or  not,  to  judge 
the  artist  and  to  speak  for  the  public. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  this  lopsided  state  of  affairs  were  balanced  up  and  that 
the  artists  as  a  group  had  their  say  about  what  is  competence  and  incompetence  on 
the  part  of  critics  and  museum  directors?    Let  us  not  forget,  it  is  the  artist  who 
produces  the  works  of  art,  while  this  gentry,  with  a  great  show  of  omniscience 
produces  the  chaos  and  confusion. 


DAVID  ARONSON: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mr,  Chairman:    My  talk  will  be  confined  to  the  relations 
between  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  and  the  younger  painter. 

The  Institute  is  always  ready  to  admit  its  responsibility  to  the  younger  painters # 
The  intention  is  commendable,  but  in  practice  it  has  failed  miserably,  failed 
[whereas  the  previous  leadership  fulfilled  its  ob2  "^ition.    It  was  at  the  time  of 
I  this  previous  leadership  that  I  e  xhibited  my  first  painting  and  won  my  first  prize 
at  the  Institute,  and  it  was  that  same  organization  that  arranged  my  first  New  York 
show.    Obviously,  the  Institute  then  had  the  right  combination, 

let  us  examine  just  what  it  had  then  that  it  does  not  have  now.    First  of  all, 
}  was  conducted  by  people  who  had  a  sincere  interest  in  the  artist,  who  could 
,'peak  with  him  on  equal  terms,  and  who  would  not  be  beyond  consulting  with  him, 

F^condly,  thes*^  '----^le  made  work  a  program  that  substantially  helped  the  artist 
nd  himse]^"^       Ameria-^gtation^^^^^^^^^p^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ from  the 
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One  of  the  salient  features  of  this  program  was  the  memberst  show,  in  which  the 
contributing  artist  chose  what  he  himself  believed  his  most  representative  work. 
The  Jury  was  composed  of  artists  he  had  helped  to  select.    Prizes  were  offered  and 
thereby  opportunity  for  him  to  gain  a  vote  of  confidence  for  further  incentive!  At 
the  same  time  the  young  artist  was  invited  to  participate  in  Institute  functions 
and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  people  who  would  champion  his  cause. 

Now,  something  happened  to  all  this.    Since  the  end  of  the  war,  a  creeping  paralysis 
seemed  to  have  set  in.    The  Institute  lost  much  of  its  usefulness.    The  constructive 
projects  disappeared,  along  with  their  progressive  planners.    The  institution 
stiffened  with  the  starch  of  grandiose  affectations  and  tea-time  elegance,    A  new 
regime  had  taken  over. 

The  younger  painters  were  immediately  made  to  feel  unwelcome.    The  Members »Show  was 
disbanded.    And  so  came  to  an  end  this  successful  project  -  the  experimental  work- 
shop for  young  ideas  and  growing  talent. 

A  protest  was  raised.    The  Institute  felt  obliged  to  vindicate  its  actions;  and  it 
addressed  the  "Wight  Paper"  of  June  30,  IW,  to  its  student  members.    The  Institute, 
in  this  paper,  seemed  to  have  been  disturbed  about  the  precocious  self -awareness  of 
the  younger  group.    It  reasoned  that    -  quote  "the  basic  question  is  how  to  satisfy 
the  self -awareness  of  a  younger  group"  -  unquote.    In  other  words,  the  dog  is  roused, 
let's  throw  him  a  bone*    By  this  sort  of  thinking,  the  Institute  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.    It  betrayed  an  inherent  distrust  of  the  artist  who  was  becoming  more  and 
more  conscious  of  what  went  on  around  him.    The  paper  made  it  clear  that  the  younger 
group  would  have  its    -  quote  "special  opening"  -  unquote  that  is  to  say,  when  not 
interferdng  with  the  free  movement  of  the  deluxe  membership.    The  excuse  given  was 
that  the  increase  in  membership  was  causing  overcrowding,  and,  (get  this),  that  the 
stairs  were  too  weak,    AmazingJ    The  powers  that  be  assumed  a  sudden  apprehension 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  these  young  people.    Apparently  feeling  no  shame,  the 
Institute  goes  on,  quote  -  "At  the  opening  of  the  current  exhibition  of  Painting 
in  France,  the  dollar  members  were  not  invited,  as  the  whole  membership  could  not 
have  been  entertained,"    It  was  the  same  dollar  members  who,  a  few  years  back,  were 
asked,  along  with  the  other  members,  to  contribute  to  the  Institute  which  was  low 
in  funds  at  the  time. 

But  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Institute  was  without  a  program  for  these  young 
painters.    It  had  one,  and  put  it  into  action  -  tongue  in  cheek. 

First  came  a  series  of  radio  interviews  with  the  young  artists.    All  this  was  very 
nice,  if  only  it  were  part  of  the  Henry  Morgan  show'    Now  the  puppet  show  v/as  really 
on.     In  the  process,  the  artist  would  cut  a  few  compromising  capers  for  thD  amusement 
of  the  radio  audience.    And  the  interview  would  often  end  with  the  artist,  still 
reading  the  Institute  inspired  script,  thanking  the  Institute  for  the  wonderful 
break. 

Then  followed  an  exhibition  of  Massachusetts  painters.    Here,  trained  Institute  Art 
Experts  selected  the  artist  and  also  his  work,  making  many  poor  choices  in  both, 
Double  trouble*    With  a  reputable  artist  jury,  a  members  show  or  an  open  show,  much 
Df  this  would  have  been  avoided.    At  the  close  of  the  Massachusetts  Show,  the 
career  of  the  artist  was  not  furthered  in  any  way, 

Ct  is  hoped  that  these  situations  will  be  corrected,  and  that  the  Institute  will 
listen  to  the  criticism  of  the  artist,  for  after  all,  without  his  works,  its  walls 
would  be  bare. 


JACK  LEVINEg 

Last  year  the  State  lepartment  Collection  of  Paintings  which  had  been  sent  abroad 
as  part  of  the  exchange  of  democratic  culture  between  nations  was  abruptly  curtail*^ 
'  ed  by  a  barrage  of  newspaper  and  magazine  propraganda.    This  perhaps  may  prove 
that  the  struggle  of  the  Modern  Artist  for  a  place  in  the  sun  is  far  from  con- 
solidated.   Several  circus  beauties  got  hold  of  a  reproduction  of  a  "Circus  Girl" 
by  Yasuo  Kuniyoshl  and  communicated  with  President  Truman  to  the  effect  that  the 
artist  had  not  shown  circue  girls  to  be  as  pretty  as  they  are  in  real  life.  The 
President  responded  that  he  heartly  concurred  in  their  opinion,    A  gallant  gesture 
perhaps,  but  he  went  further.    He  said  of  Mr,  Kuniyoshl' s  painting  -  quote  "If 
this  is  art,  I  am  a  Hottentot."    It  has  been  said  that  by  this  remark  the  President 
insulted  a  leading  American  artist  and  the  Colonial  people  as  well.  Incidentally, 
Kuniyoshl  is  being  honored  tonight  by  a  testimonial  dinner  given  him  by  A^'^.ots' 
Equity,  of  which  he  is  President,  to  open  his  retrospective  exhibition  at  the 
^hitney  Museum,  also  tonight.    The  first  retrospective  exhibition  ever  held  for 
''.jny  living  artist  by  the  TiVhitney  Museum. 


rhe  second  episode  I  want  to  present  with  regard  to  the  political  condition  of  the 
Hodern  artist  in  America  is  the  response  made  by  the  President  in  reply  to  a  letter 
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the  modern  artist  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  as  a  shiftless,  incompetent  good-for 
nothing  and  further  remarked  that  the  prime  purpose  of  any  art  is  a  faithful  repro 
duction  of  objects  ae  we  see  it.    In  passing  I  vjould  like  to  say  that  this  State 
Department  exhibition  was  one  of  the  rare  opportunities  for  the  American  artist 
to  demonstrate  his  abilities  before  the  rest  of  the  world.    One  might  well  dispute 
the  President's  qualifications  to  discuss  modern  art  in  so  uninformed  a  manner « 
Were  the  Presidents 'knovd edge  of  flood  control    expressed  with  official  static 
and  carried  out  I  think  the  entire  United  States  would  be  under  U  feet  of  water 
within  24.  hours. 

On  a  trip  to  Europe  last  year  I  was  startled  to  realize  that  painters  in  Paris 
that  I  talked  to  had  never  heard  of  an  American  artist  so  eminent,  for  example, 
as  John  Marin#    I  would  like  to  leave  this  topic  for  a  moment  to  dwell  on  the 
rather  peculiar  participation  in  the  art  world,  of  a  certain  glass  company.    It  is 
curious  that  when  the  Institute  of  Modem  Art  denounced  modern  art  this  glass 
company  went  to  such  trouble  to  circularize  the  statement  and  it  is  interesting 
that  this  glass  company  has  further  participated  in  the  art  field  by  means  of  a 
recent  book  which  demonstrates  the  intrinsic  art  values  of  their  glass  products. 
But  what  amazes  me  more  than  anything  else  is  this  strange  circumstance,  Onihe 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  of  England  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  on  previous  occasions  had  censured  modern  art  so  sharply  gave 
the  bride-to-be  a  piece  of  Steuben  glass  as  a  wedding  gift.    Since  emulation  is 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  our  Ambassador  to  England  followed  suit.  Per- 
haps it  means  nothing,  or  perhaps  it  is  pecularily  significant.    Modern  art  is 
driven  from  the  field  and  this  glass  company  picks  up  the  marbles.    On  the 
occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the  State  Department  Art  Collection    artists,  art 
critics  and  museum  directors  were  united  against  this  attack  on  the  understanding 
and  on  the  Judgment  for  which  their  background  and  education  had  equipped  them, 
I  regret  to  say  it  seems  likely  that  in  some  future  attack  on  the  free,  honest 
expression  of  artiste,  such  unity  in  the  art  world  will  not  be  achieved  as  a 
result  of  this  defection  of  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  as  it  is  called. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  modern  museum  has  recently  opened  in  London, 
This  museum  has  been  known  from  the  first  as  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art 
and  the  first  exhibition  scheduled  is  called  "Forty  Years  of  Modern  Art,"  There 
id  no  point  in  quibbling  on  terminologyo    The  terms  cancel    oat  each  other. 
There  remains  only  the  antagonism  expressed  toward  the  freedom  of  the  artist  to 
express  his  experiences  and  his  values,  naturally  and  honestly  as  he  feels  it. 

There  are  several  other  indications  of  the  growing  trend  to  debunk  modern  art, 
A  certain  interior  decorator,  Mr,  Robbsjohn  Gibbings,  recently  published  a  book 
in  which  he  tried  to  make  the  point  that  modern  art  stems  from  the  same  tendencies 
that  produces  Fascism,    That  this  is  rot  and  nonsense  goes  without  saying.  That 
old  stalwart,  Thomas  Craven,  is  back  in  the  lists  again,    I  understand  that  he  is 
publishing  an  article  attacking  modern  art  in  popular  monthly  magazine.    In  this 
article  he  will  try  to  establish  the  virtues  of  hie  own  type  of  esthetic  Babbitry, 

I  feel  that  civil  liberties,  tolerance  and  freedom  of  expression  in  America  were 
never  more  threatened  than  they  are  today,    I  think  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  new  conscious  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  government  toward  the  right  of  an 
artist  to  paint  as  he  pleases.    Even  though  these  statements  by  the  President 
were  not  used  in  any  official  capacity,  I  feel  that  the  artists,  the  critics,  and 
the  people  in  the  museum  field  should  reject  this  very  unfortunate  statement  by 
the  Institute  Qontemporary  Art,    An  attack  on  the  flank  is  an  attack  on  the  body 
proper.    Painters  of  conflicting  schools  of  thought  may  rejoice  to  find  their 
opponents  asailed  by  such  manifestos  but  they  themselves  will  be  the  next  attacked 
We  must  fight  for  the  rights  of  artists  to  express  themselves  as  they  see  fit, 
for  the  benefit  of  us  all  v;hen  further  attacks  are  made,  by  solid  resistance  in 
all  fields  of  the  fine  arts  in  America, 


SUMMARY 


Mr,  Harley  Perkins  presented  the  background  showing  that  the  public  has  never 
understood  the  art  of  its  day. 

Mr,  Robert  Woods  Kennedy  stated  that  unprofessional  conduct  can  be  defined  as  an 
action  which  militates  against  the  public  interest, 

Mr,  H,  W,  Janson  stressed  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Institute  for  not  upholding 
the  art  of  its  day. 

Mr.  Karl  Zerbe  emphasized  the  untimely  betrayal  of  a  trust. 

Mr,  Karl  Knaths  pointed  out  the  failure  of  the  Institute  to  perform  its  function* 
Ito*.  Hyman  Bloom  scrutinized  the  personnel, 

Mr,  David  £ronson  brought  out  the  divorce  of  the  young  artist  from  the  Institute, 

Mr,  Jack  Levine  gave  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  Institute's  present 
policy  is  not  accidental  but  calculated  to  destroy  the  confidence  in  modern 
art  and  the  artist. 


Thus,  the  basic  convictions  of  these  men  justified  the  Modern  Artists'  Group 
of  Boston  to  draw  up  the  following  resolutions: 


1,    W  RESLOVE  THAT  THE  STATEMENT. "MODERN  ART"  AND  THE 

AMERICAN  PUBUC.  ISSUED  BY  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
ART  OF  BOSTON  IS  A  SERIOUS  EAIM  TO  MODERN  ART,  COLLECTORS 
OF  MODERN  ART,  AND  PRIMARILY  TO  THE  FREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION 
OF  THE  CREATIVE  ARTISTS. 


2,    WE  FURTHER  RESOLVE  THAT  THE  ONLY  WAY  THIS  HARI^  CAN  BE 
CORRECTED  IS  BY  A  PUBLIC  RETRACTION  OF  THEIR  STATEMENT 
BY  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ART,  WITH  AS  FULLY  A 
COVERAGE  AS  WAS  GIVEN  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  STATEMENT, 
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